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THE POMPEII OF PALESTINE 


By Mary I. Hussry 


The valuable work being done every year by the American Schools of Oriental Research in Palestine is not 
sufficiently familiar to the general public. Hardly touched archaeological treasures in the Holy Land present 
an unexampled opportunity to the scholar, and the results already obtained from excavation and subsequent study 
are of the keenest interest to every reader of the Bible as well as to all students of ancient history. In the detailed 
article which follows Miss Mary Hussey, Professor of Biblical History in Mount Holyoke College, and in'193]-32 
Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalem, gives a vivid account of the recent discoveries at Jerash, the ancient 
Gerasa. 

The field expedition, headed by Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, professor of Archaeology in the School, and Pro- 
fessor Millar Burrows, was a part of the School curriculum. Its personnel included not only students but dis- 
tinguished guests and visitors. The excavators went by motor from Jerusalem some 4,000 feet downhill to the 
bottom of the Jordan Valley, crossed the river into Trans-Jordan, paused at its capital, Amman, descended still 
farther into the deep gorge of the river Jabbok, where Jacob wrestled with the angel, and finally reached its des- 
tination at Jerash, in the heart of Biblical Gilead. 

In its significance this work in Palestine is really double. It provides not only adequate field training for 
the archaeologist, fitting him to cope with the most exacting problems, but it goes farther yet by throwing the illumi- 
nating spotlight of science upon innumerable statements in the Bible and demonstrating in the most practical 
way the force of history as a living and continuous influence upon human life. All those who wish to give their 
support to these and other activities of the School, may communicate personally with Professor Lewis C. Moon, 
Executive Secretary, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna. 


OM the archaeologist’s point of view, 


In approaching Jerash from the south, 
Jerash is one of the most important 


the first structure we see is a large triumphal 
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of the provincial Roman cities to be 
found in the East. Probably the best pre- 
served of these cities, it offers, in addition, 
an unequalled opportunity for the study of 
the manifestations of different cultures su- 
perimposed one upon another, for the city 
has been Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Arab in turn. 





arch lying outside the city limits and un- 
connected with any wall. Built of a warm- 
colored limestone, unlike the dull gray lime- 
stone of the western hemisphere, it seems 
to glow softly, tinged with the delicate blush 
of the peach under the ardent blue of the 
eastern sky. No inscription reveals the 
date, but the construction suggests the time 


[3] 
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of Trajan. It is rather ornate, with Corin- 
thian columns, and was probably used for 
ceremonial purposes. Jerash, as one of the 
most important cities of the Decapolis, 
needed such a gate. 


Once within the city the ancient Roman 
and the modern traveller come first to the 
market place or Forum. Here spices of 
India, the incense and myrrh of Arabia were 
once unloaded as camels knelt on its well- 
paved floor. A row oi graceful Ionic col- 
umns resting on a wide stone base completely 
encircles the oval shaped court. Only here 
and there has this fine paving been laid bare, 
for it is now covered by a crop of barley. 
Most of the columns are still standing, but 
some are buried in the accumulations of 
nineteen hundred years. 

“When the pavement and the colonnade 
have been cleared,” Professor Burrows said, 
“and the fallen columns replaced with their 
architraves, the Forum will be in practically 
as good condition as when it was built, be- 
fore 150 A. D.—the best preserved Roman 
Forum in the world.” 


[4] 


THe Great TRIUMPHAL ARCH, WHICH HAS BEEN CLEARED TO ITS PAVEMENT LEVEL AT ONE POINT. 






On a hill to the east of the Forum is the 
expedition house, which affords comfort 
to the excavators and safety to their records 
and smaller finds. Here Dr. Fisher gave us 
a warm welcome and showed us some of 
the smaller finds. Pottery had always 
seemed to me a dull subject. But, as he 
brought out water-jars, amphorae for ship- 
ping wine, large and small, cooking pots 
with two handles and a hole for the escape 
of steam, I was entranced. Then came a 
few bronze bowls. He pulled out drawers 
filled with coins, five of them with the im- 
print of the city of Gerasa itself. Others 
were Seleucid, Hasmonean, Herodian, Na- 
batean. Then came Roman coins from the 
time of Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, as well 
as Christian and Arab coins. 

“These coins will help you to visualize the 
Trans-Jordan city in communication with 
its nearest neighbors,’ he said, “but most 
of all the coins emphasize the all-pervasive 
influence of Rome in the fourth century 
A. D.” 
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Greek and Roman lamps have always in- 
trigued me. From the large array spread 
before us, we might then and there have be- 
gun to study the evolution of the lamp. “The 
number of Byzantine lamps is especially 
large,” said Dr. Fisher, “because we dis- 
covered a lamp-maker’s factory where there 
were moulds and a hundred and fifty lamps 
in one group.”” Two moulds from the pot- 
ter’s quarter interested us especially. One 
pictures Daniel in the lion’s den and the 
other the descent of the dove on Christ at 
the time of his baptism. 

Before starting on our tour through the 
excavations, Dr. Fisher explained some of 
the difficulties attending the work of the 
excavator and the method of carrying it on. 
Laborers carry earth and debris in baskets 
to a light railway car which conveys it to 
a dump in a section where nothing worth 
excavating is buried. When anything val- 
uable is found, it is photographed. Plans 
are drawn of buildings, and stones num- 
bered in order to facilitate eventual recon- 
struction. To these labors must be added, 
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however, other unforeseen difficulties. A 
locust plague in 1930 threatened to require 
all the available man-power to combat it; 
the privately owned crop of barley in the 
Forum hinders excavation there; the de- 
mands of owners of land wanted for exca- 
vation are occasionally outrageous; the cli- 
mate limits the actual work to certain 
periods of the year; and above all there is 
the necessity of keeping down expenses. 

“In spite of these difficulties,” said Dr. 
Fisher, ‘“‘we expect to continue, if possible, 
until we have excavated the entire city. This 
enormous task will extend over an indefinite 
period of time, but it will yield valuable re- 
sults, for such an extensive excavation will 
reveal the history of the city, which until 
recently has been a blank page.” 

We well realized that the mosaics and in- 
scriptions, three hundred of which had al- 
ready been inventoried by two of our group 
under the direction of Professor Burrows 
and Dr. Fisher, are themselves sufficient rea- 
son for continuing the excavation. They 
yield a wealth of historical information and 





THE Forum or Market PLAck. THE LOW LYING BUILDING IN THE CENTER BACKGROUND IS THE HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 
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DoritsEs s(ON) oF Tarsus. A CAVALRYMAN OF 

Auc(ustus’) SQUADRON OF THRACIANS, TERENTUS’ 

tro(op). Her Livep 32 YE(ARS), SERVED 12 YE(ARS). 
H(eRE HE) w(As) L(arD). 


give an insight into the daily life of the 
ancients which it would be impossible to 
obtain otherwise. Such inscriptions as 
“Memorial [of] Thoma player of the pan- 
doura”’, or the sarcophagus inscription, 
“Farewell Althipenateira aged 18. Farewell 
Innusi, aged 19. The two brothers’, make 
us keenly aware of the pathos of the pass- 
ing of talent and youth, then as now. We 
would like to know more of the brave ca- 
reer of “Doritses the s[on] of ‘Tarsus, a 
cavalryman of Aug[ustus’| squadron of 
Thracians, Terentus’ tro[op]. He lived 32 
ye[ars], served 12 ye[ars]. H[ere 
he] w[as] I[aid].” The legend “By this 
conquer’, “Holy Mary, receive the offer- 
ing,” the mosaic inscription “Lord help 
John, Lord help Callio Pisto”, bespeak 
their Christian faith. 

The designs of the mosaics were care- 
fully planned to fit the architectural re- 
quirements of the building for which they 
were intended, and they often have the rich- 
ness and variety of an oriental rug, whose 
soft colors make luminous the spacious 
floor. Mr. Crowfoot told me that he re- 
gards the looser spacing and the lacey shap- 
ing of these Christian floors as giving a live- 
lier look than does the pitiless impeccability 
of those of the Pompeian craftsman. 


[6] 


Leaving our automobiles parked at the 
expedition house, we set out to rediscover 
the ancient Gerasa under Dr. Fisher’s ex- 
pert guidance. When excavators them- 
selves have to burn the midnight oil to un- 
derstand the meaning of the previous day's 
dig, the visitor, however well informed in 
archaeological matiers, has much to learn. 
Trained as an architect, Dr. Fisher had his 
initial experience some thirty years ago at 
Nippur, the seat of Bel worship in Meso- 
potamia, and he has the soul and imagina- 
tion of an artist. Just this rare combina- 
tion of qualities is needed at Jerash, for 
here utilitarian ends have been turned into a 
scene of beauty. 

As we recrossed the Forum, Dr. Fisher 
explained that there was originally a deep 
depression here, which the planners of the 
city deliberately filled in to provide a level 
space. As this southern section of the town 
is the oldest part, this must have been done 
before 100 A. D. We climbed the knoll 
to the west of the Forum and found our- 
selves in the presence of one of the noblest 
examples of architecture in Palestine, a 
temple sacred to the Olympian Zeus in the 
Roman period. Since it has never been ex- 
cavated, its earlier history can only be sur- 
mised, but Dr. Fisher is inclined to regard 
it as a legacy of the Hellenistic period. The 
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FROM A MOSAIC PAVEMENT IN THE NAVE OF SS 
CosMAs AND DAMIANUS. “LORD HELP JOHN. 
Lorp HELP CaALLIo Pisto”, 
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walls, plain except for shallow niches, had 
been completely surrounded by a colonnade. 
The earthquake which partially destroyed 
the temple, probably during the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, left its southern wall stand- 
ing as high as the architrave, while lying 
all about, prone where they fell and extended 
at full length, are the huge columns with 
their Corinthian capitals, almost in their 
relative position. 


Poin “ ~ 
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Hard by, an open-air theatre considered 
one of the most perfect ancient theatres re- 
maining in the world, gives evidence of two 
periods of construction. The first was 
Greek, the second Roman. Greek letters, 
single and double, continue to designate the 
seats. The amphitheatre is divided by a 
horizontal passage-way with sixteen rows of 
seats above and fourteen below. These rows 
are again divided and served by staircases. 
Entrance from without into this horizontal 


passage is through four arched ways. The 
stage has five entrance doors and many of 
its columns are still in place. As our party 
sank down on the old stone seats, the rich 
voice of Caruso rang from the stage, filling 
the theatre. With half-closed eyes we saw 
Samson clasping the pillars—some ot which 
had already fallen. Were we in the Philis- 
tine temple of Dagon in Gaza, in a Graeco- 
Roman theatre in Trans-Jordan, or perhaps 


, = a 
Tue TEMPLE OF ZEUS, SHOWING THE OUTER PART OF THE NORTHERN WALL AND THF INNER SURFACE OF THE 
SOUTHERN WALL. 


in the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York? Whatever trick an ancient theatre 
and a victrola might have played on us, the 
experience was very real. Nor did this il- 
lusion of the past leave us, for as we looked 
northward over the city from this southern 
hill, the Artemis temple from its dominant 
position on the highest hill, seemed to call 
us to her shrine. 

“This was no ordinary Roman city,” re- 
marked Dr. Fisher, “built on the order of a 
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military camp. Nor was it a haphazard 
Greek city. What has already been uncov- 
ered reveals Jerash as one of the earliest 
cities to be laid out with care for health and 
comfort, for industrial and commercial effi- 
ciency, as well as for beauty. Here fine 
works of architecture have been placed in 
relation to each other and to their surround- 


LooKING DOWN THE COLONNADED STREET FROM THE 

Damascus Gate. THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS IS ON 

THE RIGHT, THE MODERN GUARD HOUSE ON THE LEFT, 
AND THE NORTHERN THEATRE IN THE CENTER. 


ings. You can see for yourselves how hills 
and valleys have been worked into a mature 
town-plan, whose chief features are the 
southwestern hill upon which we are stand- 
ing, the oval-shaped Forum at our feet with 
its colonnaded avenue reaching northward 
to the Damascus gate, past the Artemis tem- 
ple, centre of its architectural design, and of 
its pagan religious life.” 


[8] 


The covered footway from the village 
market place was transformed into a high- 
way of architectural beauty by extending 
to it the portico of the Forum. Five hun- 
dred columns adorned it, seventy of them 
remaining erect. Note how the lonic gives 
place to the Corinthian order. ‘Their loftier 
height (21-30 feet) gives pleasure by in- 
troducing variety and enhancing the dig- 
nity of this portion of the street, bordered 
by the city’s most important buildings. 

A circular plaza, formed by the intersec- 
tion of the main highway with the principal 
cross street, was the centre of Jerash’s 
“shopping district.” “Is this perhaps the 
Place Vendome ?”’ jested a student. ‘I won- 
der what brand of rouge and eye-paint they 
sold here,”’ replied the girl from Arizona, 
as she stood in a shop door. Dr. Fisher ex- 
plained the ruins at the centre of the plaza 
which had been puzzling us. They are bases 
of a four-way arch or Tetrapylon, which 
broke the vista and added beauty to the 
street. 


The walk for pedestrians was raised 
above the street and paved with a simple 
pattern of red and white mosaic—more at- 
tractive than our brick walks, we thought. 
When the ladies of Jerash went shopping, 
they were protected from sun and rain by 


the cover of the colonnade, The ruts of 
the chariot wheels in the limestone flags of 
the road bed gave me a poignant sense of 
the passing of the centuries. 

The next building we reached, the ornate 
Nymphaeum, served simultaneously as pub- 
lic fountain and temple. The statues are all 
gone from the niches of the facade of the 
temple, and the water-basin, once served by 
eleven streams of water, is long since dry. 
The inscription on the architrave is muti- 
lated—“For the welfare and long life of 
Emperor”’ Then the letters are 
broken, but the last two give the clue. The 
name that stood there must have been 
Caesar Marcus Aurelius (161-180 A. D.). 
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Tue TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS SEEN FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 
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THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF JERASH. THE COLUMNS INCREASE IN HEIGHT AS THEY APPROACH THE TEMPLE 
oF ARTEMIS, IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE OF THE ARTEMIS TEMPLE LEADING FROM THE MAIN STREET TO THE ARTEMIS COURT. 


We did not enter the adjoining portico, 
but passed directly to the structure that most 
attracts the attention of tourists, an impos- 


ing portal of generous dimensions. The 
central opening had great double doors 
(16x19 feet), doubtless opened only for 
festivals and special occasions. For ordi- 
nary use the smaller doors on either side 
were sufficient. From the mass of stones 
lying about Dr. Fisher pointed out the lintel 
of the great door and its pediment. 

“The fragments have been found and 
numbered,” he said, “and could readily be 
put in place again.” 

Inside the entrance begins the monumen- 
tal staircase, built in easy flights of six steps 
each, with wide landings between. An al- 
tar inscription found here reads: “In the 
year 160 [i. e, 97 A. D.] Artemisios 
[May] for the welfare of the August Ones, 
Diogenes son of Leonidas [erected] the al- 


[10] 


tar to Lady Artemis, because of piety and 
an oracle. Diogenes son of Leonidas.” 

At the top of this great flight of steps are 
the court and temple of Artemis, the most 
beautiful building in Jerash, and the most 
conspicuous, for it dominates the city from 
the top of the highest hill. How it catches 
and holds the interest of the traveller, stand- 
ing slightly to the rear (i. e. to the west) 
of a court entirely surrounded by a colon- 
nade. The scene is a busy one with excava- 
tors in the process of removing some twenty 
feet of debris accumulated in the portico. 
Already this splendid entrance is as im- 
pressive as when it was first erected, for 
only one of its Corinthian columns is 
missing. 

The walls of the main part of the temple 
(cella) are standing to more than half their 
original height. The construction is un- 
usually good. Square headers extending 
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through the wall alternate with stretchers 
laid in pairs lengthwise. The interior sur- 
faces of the walls were formerly covered 
with a thin layer of colored marble, im- 
ported from a distance, since marble is not 
to be found near Jerash. 

Returning to the main colonnaded street, 
we came to a second plaza, marked by 
another four-way arch, the North Tetrapy- 
lon. On the intersecting street to the left 
(west) is the northern theatre, smaller than 
the southern one, but none the less exquisite. 
The main street terminates in the Damascus 
gate, similar in construction to the triple- 
arched Philadelphia gate. Turning to look 
on Jerash from this point of vantage one 
sees the colonnaded avenue stretching back 
for three-quarters of a mile. The columns 
nearest us are Ionic, like those around the 
Forum. The Artemis temple, crown of the 
western hill, is as striking from the north- 


ern end of the city as from the southern. 
Only the modern guardhouse strikes a dis- 
cordant note in this scene of beauty. 

Such is classical, pagan Jerash. 

But we have only to retrace our steps to 
come upon the traces of the Christian city 
which grew up side by side with pagan Jer- 
ash and finally superseded it. Immediately 
south of the Nymphaeum is the decorative 
portico we did not enter an hour ago. It 
opens on a flight of thirty-six steps which 
lead up to the site of a temple with a mirac- 
ulous fountain, on the south side of the Ar- 
temis court and parailel to it. Mr. Crow- 
foot, the excavator of the Jerash churches, 
holds that the temple and fountain were 
once sacred to the infant Dionysus. He 
thinks of the transformation of the pagan 
buildings into a connected group of Chris- 
tian churches as having had its inception 
with the earthquake which demolished the 


THE CENTRAL PLAZA OF THE CITy. THE RECESSES IN THE WALL ARE ENTRANCES TO SHOPS. 
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Dionysian temple about the middle of the 
fourth century. The Christians acquired 
the site, rebuilt the stairway and the temple, 
and incorporated various buildings into 
their scheme. 

The fountain court took on a Christian 
significance. Professor Burrows reminded 
us of the story of an early Church Father, 
Epiphanius by name, who insisted that 


THE FLIGHT OF STAIRS LEADING UP TO THE FOUNTAIN 
CouRT AND ITS GROUP OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


water was changed to wine in this fountain 
on the anniversary of the miracle of Cana 
of Galilee. 

“How could that be?” we asked in aston- 
ishment. Dr. Fisher’s quiet smile suggested 
that he knew the answer, but expected us to 
find it. “Look here,” called one of our more 
observing ones, as she stood bent over a 
large jar a little removed and on a higher 
level. An unevenness in the pavement 


[12] 


showed that it had been lifted and relaid. 
“Underneath that,’ said Dr. Fisher, “is a 
pipe connecting the jar with the fountain.” 
“Thus was re-enacted the ceremony of the 
miracle of Cana,”’ remarked our church his- 
torian. ‘Thus did Christianity incorporate 
customs and ideas that were originally 
pagan.” 

On the site of the temple, east of the 
fountain arose the cathedral. It is more 
interesting because it was the first Christian 
church in Jerash than from what remains 
of it today, for scarcely more than a 
ground-plan is to be seen. All the more did 
we have to rely upon the excavators’ inter- 
pretation of the evidence. 

“It was a basilica in form,” said Dr. 
Fisher, “with twenty-four Corinthian col- 
umns separating the nave from the aisles. 
The apse was at the eastern end, furthest 
from the Fountain Court entrance. It had 
but one altar. Once the apse, encased with 
red and dark-green veined marble, contained 
a seat for the bishop and other celebrants. 
The rest of the church was cased with pink 
and yellow limestone from the neighboring 
hills, except where the upper parts were cov- 
ered with glass mosaic in gold, pale blue and 
green.” 

In imagination we could see the glitter- 
ing brilliance of the interior, as light from 
the glass lamps, hanging in brass or per- 
chance silver containers, was reflected by 
the gleaming surface of the rich colored 
marble and glass mosaics. Built a few years 
before 375 A. D., gravely damaged by earth- 
quake perhaps in 717 A. D., it suffered also 
from human spoliation, for it was more 
splendidly appointed than any other church 
in Jerash. 

We could not help contrasting the cath- 
edral of our imagination—constructed out 
of such meagre remains as the ground-plan 
of walls, floor mosaics, traces of a chancel 
railing, pieces of glass and fragments of mar- 
ble—with the imposing temple of Artemis. 
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Mosaic oF THE EGYPTIAN CITY OF MEMPHIS, IN THE NAVE OF SS. PgreR AND PAuL. THE LIMESTONE 
CUBES ARE OF SOFT SHADES OF ROSE, YELLOW, BLUE, BROWN, BLACK AND CREAMY WHITE. 
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“Why is it,” we asked, “that some pagan 
buildings withstood earthquake shocks that 
laid low almost every Christian building?” 

“Christian architects lived on the past,” 
replied Dr. Fisher. “I doubt whether they 
brought a single new stone from the quarry. 
Crowfoot says he has not seen more than 
three capitals which look as if they had been 
carved after the third century.” 


LooKING INTO THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE FouNTAIN Courr. 


higher level, Dr. Fisher explained that Mr. 
Crowfoot began excavation at this point be- 
cause of the prominence of the ruins and 
because the dedicatory inscription was al- 
ready known. Founded in November, 494, 
the church was completed two years later 
and dedicated to the warrior-saint Theo- 
dore. Its nave seems narrow in compari- 
son with that of the cathedral. Its apse is 


THE COLUMNS SEPARATE THE NAVE FROM THE 


AISLES, WHOSE FINE STONE PAVING STILL REMAINS. 


One need not be a professional architect 
to realize that re-used material does not fit 
as well as new material, even when the 
stones have been carefully joined. 

The most conspicuous ruin of the con- 
nected group of buildings centering around 
the Fountain Court is the shoulder of an 
apse. It rises more than fifteen feet above 
the debris immediately west of the Fountain 
itself. As we ascended the steps to its 


[14] 


external. There are memorial chapels, a 
baptistery with an oval font in the floor, 
and outer courts provided with seats on both 
the north and the south sides. The northern 
one, where women received instruction, was 
the larger. 

Between this line of churches and the 
Artemis temple lie baths constructed “Un- 
der Placcus, the most God-beloved bishop, 
with the help of God . . . in the year of 
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ALTAR INSCRIPTION FOUND ON THE STAIRS TO THE 
ARTEMIS TEMPLE. 


the city 517”. They resemble Roman baths 
and are provided with a portico, a swim- 
ming pool and an open court for exercise. 

Paganism was on the wane in Jerash in 
the sixth century, as is shown by the large 
number of churches built in the first half 
of that period. We had time for only a 
hurried visit to two of them. On the east 
side of the main highway is a unique ex- 
ample of Christianity’s gain over paganism, 
as earthquake shocks rendered existing 
structures unusable without repair. The 
population must have become _ predomi- 
nantly Christian, for that double colonnade 
already mentioned as forming an original 
part of the east-west roadway to the Ar- 
temis temple was converted into the largest 
basilica in the place. The colonnade became 
the nave, the beautiful eastern gate the apse, 
and the trapezium-shaped court the atrium. 
A mosaic inscription in exquisite shades of 
pink limestone gives the date 627 (i. e., 
565 A. D.), when the transformation was 
probably made. It ends with a reference 
to the diacomia, doubtless an office where 
deacons distributed charity to the ubiqui- 
tous poor. 

It is noteworthy that the temples of Zeus 
and Artemis were never used for Christian 
worship, which indicate that Christianity 
and paganism flourished side by side for 
several centuries. An inscription found above 


the central door of St. Theodore speaks 
of the disgust of the Christian at the refuse 
of sacrifice thrown toward the churches 
from the Aremis temple to the north. Since 
the Christians did not attempt to destroy 
the temple of Artemis, it is safe to assume 
that paganism in Jerash lasted nearly as long 
as Christianity. 

Near the western gate are three Christian 
churches with a common vestibule. Another 
church, erected in 611 near the western gate, 
was dedicated to Genesius, the bishop un- 
der whom it was built. In the southwest- 
ern section of the town lies another, dedi- 
cated to Saint Peter and Saint Paul. It con- 
tained a striking mosaic, representing the 
churches of the Egyptian city of Memphis. 

Side by side with the Christian churches 
there existed in this city of mixed popula- 
tion a synagogue. Partly demolished by an 
earthquake about 500 A. D., it was rebuilt 
as a church in 530-531. Under the apse of 


“By Tuts Conguer”. 





Tue BatuHs oF PLACCUS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


IN THE BACKGROUND FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE THE EXPEDI- 


TION HOUSE, THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH, THE FoRUM, THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, AND THE GREAT THEATRE. 


the church is a Jewish mosaic which vividly 


pictures the story of the Flood. We could 
discern two faces near which are the Greek 
letters of the names Shem and Japheth. The 
dove with an olive branch in its beak, pro- 
cessions of animals, birds and creeping 
things are surrounded by a border of plants 
and galloping animals. ‘The fourth side of 
the picture is occupied by a flaming seven- 
branched candlestick, cult objects, and a 
Greek inscription. In another part of the 
synagogue was an Aramaic inscription. We 
could make out such characteristic names 
as Phinehas, Baruch, Samuel, Judah, and 
Hezekiah. 

“This is only one instance of the conver- 
sion of a synagogue into a Christian church,” 
we were told, “but there are several others.” 

“Whence came Christianity to Jerash, 
and when?” we asked each other, but there 
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was no answer. The records tell us noth- 
ing. The continuance of the excavation 
must do that. Then a Yale student re- 
minded us of Professor Bacon’s prophecy 
that “Jerash offers the world’s most unique 
opportunity for archaeological research to- 
ward the origins of Christianity”. 

The coming of a third religion in 635 
A. D. marks the extinction of the Roman 
rule and the beginning of the spread of dif- 
ferent social patterns and modes of thought 
which displaced the Christian. For about 
a century the city continued to be prosper- 
ous under Mohammedan rule. Then the 
earthquake of 717, construed as a visitation 
of God by the fanatical Omar II, stirred 
him up against both Jew and Christian. 
Since the representation of living creatures 
is anathema to the orthodox Moslem, he 
systematically mutilated them in the mosaic 
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A MOULD PICTURING THE DESCENT OF THE DOVE ON 
Curist At His BAPTISM. 


pavements wherever they were visible, but 
he had no such feeling against plants, build- 
ings or geometrical designs. 

Like that of the Roman Pompeii, the end 
was catastrophic. In the afternoon of the 
18th of January, 746, there was an earth- 
quake which shattered the less well-con- 
structed buildings, gravely damaged the 
great ones, and killed thousands of the pop- 
ulation. Mr. Crowfoot found “vivid signs 
of the suddenness of the catastrophe—jew- 
elry scattered over the steps, glass ‘melt’ 
ready for use in the glass factory, stones 
half sawn through, his anvil-stand still erect 
in a blacksmith’s shop, and a store of char- 
coal in a room behind it”. 

And then came the permanent tragedy, 
compared to which the eruption of a vol- 
cano or an earthquake shock, however stu- 
pendous that may be, is only a temporary 
misfortune. The wealth of Jerash came 
from neither the soil nor the mines, but 
from trade. In the economic realignment 
which followed the extinction of Roman 
power, Jerash was left out. Trade travelled 
by other routes. The economic, political, 
and military conditions which had trans- 


A MOULD PICTURING DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN. 


formed a country village into a city, now 
conspired together for its abandonment. 
Only the accumulation of debris has pre- 
served it to the present day. 

Excavation at Jerash, as we have seen, 
gives an unique opportunity to study the 
effects of Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, 
and Arab cultures on each other, and the 
modifications necessary as one culture suc- 
ceeded another. The adaptation of build- 
ings designed for one purpose to other uses 
is the outward manifestation of a profound 
change in the religion and general culture 
of the people, and it is with the story of 
changes like this that archaeology deals. 

Few save the archaeologists have as yet 
read that story in column and architrave, 
temple and cathedral. Some of its pages 
will remain undecipherable, perhaps, but 
enough is written here of Hellenic beauty 
and the glory that was Rome, of pagan rite 
and Christian worship, to assure its trans- 
lation to the layman. Another wonder 
awaits the traveller and it would be safe to 
predict that, before this century has com- 
pleted its second quarter, modern caravans 
will cross from Jerusalem to Jerash to view, 
beneath an oriental sun, a reconstructed 
Palestinian Pompeii. 








“AWAKENING”. A SIDE-VIEW OF A FIGURE FROM THE GROUP “THE THREE AGES 
OF GIRLHOOD”. 





THE ART OF MATEO INURRIA 


By S. F. A. Cotes 


ATEO INURRIA, indubitably one 
of the most important plastic artists 
Spain has produced since Alonso 
Cano, and whose name is held in affection 
by thousands of his countrymen who take 
no more than a passing interest in sculp- 
ture, because of the warmth, the palpitating 
vitality and the exquisite delicacy and sen- 
sitiveness of his figures, died at his house 
at Chamartin de la Rosa, on the outskirts 
of Madrid, in 1924 at the comparatively 
early age of 56. His life, which had been 
devoted to his art and to search for pure 
beauty in form and expression, was out- 
standingly fruitful in great works, and it 
was a life of singular happiness and seren- 
ity. The fortunate possessor of that genial 
Andalusian temperament which reflects in 
its surface and in its depths the surpassing 
enchantments of that region of light and 
color, he succeeded to a truly remarkable 
degree in infusing into the stone in which 
he worked this rich essence of beauty and 
suavity. To stand for a moment before 
each of the superb examples of his work 
iow faithfully preserved by his widow in 
the lovely, tree-shaded home at Chamartin 
where the nightingales sing all day and 
memories of Napoleon’s three-month’s 
residence during his Spanish campaign add 
the romance of history to the scene, is to be 
rewarded with revelations of a noble char- 
acter composed as much of strength and 
spiritual insight as of that high vision of 
beauty which lures with its perfection the 
great spirits of all ages. 

Inurria’s triumph is that he, alone of 
Spanish artists (and possibly of European 
artists) has achieved the harmonious mar- 
riage of the flesh and the spirit. He has rec- 
onciled the pagan with the Christian ideal. 
Inurria dealt in eternal values. There is no 


conflict to be observed in any of his crea- 
tions, unless it be the immemorial conflict 
imposed upon man by an insentient or hos- 
tile Nature. And even that aloof, inscru- 
table Nature is made to smile in the intimate 
and sensuous purity, the soft and and cap- 
tivating loveliness, of such superb carvings 
as the torso, Forma, or the figures in the 
delightful Three Ages of Girlhood, which are 
now the treasured possession of the Casino 
de Madrid. In this artist’s eyes there was 
no division of the body and the soul, of the 
sacred or profane; for all was sacred, and 
it is the greatest tribute that can be paid to 
the outstanding values of Inurria’s statuary 
to say that the juxtaposition of one of the 
most exquisite of the nudes with the noble 
figure of Christ at the Column now pre- 
served in the Church of Gernica, Vizcaya, 


“INTIMATE AND SENSUOUS PURITY.” 


[19] 
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LA ParRA, ONE OF INURRIA’S FINEST NUDES IN 
BLACK MARBLE. 


presents to the mind of the spectator no 
thought save one of extraordinary harmony 
and appropriateness. 

This Cordovese genius, who was himself 
like one of the heroic figures in a Michel- 
angelo group, had discovered—who knows 
by what power of concentration or intuition 
—the sculptor’s supreme secret: to work 
from the inside of the stone. It is difficult 
to imagine any of Inurria’s figures as ever 
having formed part of a solid block of stone 


[20] 


or of marble; each is so vividly alive, so real 
and responsive, like friends one has sud- 
denly encountered for the first time. The 
artist saw the living statue in the marble and 
knew that his work was simply to take it 
out of its cold, white casket. These nudes, 
whose exquisite forms almost surpass the 
Greek ideal of bodily perfection, the sculp- 
tor has infused with the breath of immortal 
youth; the spectator sees beyond the beauty 
of the flesh to the beauty of the soul. 

In his youth Mateo Inurria attended the 
School of Art in Cordoba, the historic city 
of the Romans, the Visigoths and the 
Moors, where he learned the first principles 
of his art. His afternoons he would spend 


in the patios of Cordovese homes, which 
with their radiant light, their glazed tiles 
and abundant green plants encircling the 
fountains, are the most beautiful in Spain; 
or in the great Mezquita, the most famous 
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SEcGovIAN WoMaAN. 


monument of Moorish art in Europe. His 
preoccupation with technique soon crystal- 
lized into the pursuit of that ideal beauty 
in style and form that, years later, was to 
find its highest expression in such works as 
La Parra, one of his finest nudes executed 
in black marble, in the /dolo Eterno, also in 
black marble which he worked on for four- 
teen years, in the Forma already men- 
tioned, which gained the Medal of Honor 
at the Exposicion Nacional in 1920 and 
which is now in the Museum of Modern Art 
in Madrid, and in his splendid conception 
of Christ at the Column. 

Inurria gained his first success with a 
bust of Seneca (also a native of Cordoba), 
produced during his early years. It won en- 
thusiastic praise at the National Exposition 
of 1896. Three years later he was awarded 
the prize for sculpture with a powerful sea 
group, La Marina. The artist, stimulated 
by these successes, then virtually retired 
from public notice for the next twelve vears, 
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during which he devoted himself to study 
and preparation for greater achievements, 
and to concentration on that high goal to 
which he had consecrated his talents. At 
the end of this period he emerged once more 
into the public eye with a new strength and 
vitality, a new confidence in his purpose and 
mission, as an artist in possession of an im- 
mense and fecund inspiration, who was now 
completely master of his medium. There- 
after Inurria came to Madrid and settled 
down to a period of steady productivity, a 
long, uninterrupted period of 30 years which 
saw emerge from his chisel the series of 
magnificent portrait-busts like the Maria, a 
beautiful portrait in yellow marble of his 
wife; the Lagartijo (a bust of the famous 
Cordovese toreador Rafael Molina); the 
Gitana, a remarkable study of a gypsy girl’s 
head in veined marble which bears a resem- 


THe SEA WoL, or Pirate. 
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blance to Epstein’s work, and the Lobo de 
Mar, a superb study of the heroic head of 
a pirate. Inurria’s religious groups and fig- 
ures, which he completed during this period 
of tranquil production, such as The Sen- 
tence of Christ and the Head of Christ em- 
phasize more than those of any other Span- 
ish artist—even of Cano or Velasquez—the 
humanity equally with the divinity of his 
subject. The statue of the Spanish painter 
Rosales, which is now in the gardens of the 
Paseo de Recoletos, Madrid, is a noble tri- 
bute of affection and admiration from one 
great artist to another. 

From a national point of view Inurria’s 
name will be best remembered for his two 
most ambitious works—the equestrian 
statue now in the public square of his na- 
tive Cordoba of El Gran Capitan Gonzalez, 
who drove the Moors from the city, and for 
his designs for the gigantic statue of Cer- 
vantes, and various allegorical groups, 
which adorn the Cervantes Monument in the 
Plaza de Espana in Madrid erected by pub- 
lic subscription from all the Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples. The former, which is executed 
entirely in bronze with the exception of the 
head, which is of Cordovese white marble, 
bears comparison for its suggestion of 


power, energy and nobility with the Col- 
leoni of Verrocchio. The celebrated cap- 
tain is shown in armor, with his head bared, 
standing in the long stirrups and gazing 
across the vega toward the encampments of 
the departing Moorish armies. Valor and 
invincibility are expressed in every line, and, 
like Verrocchio’s horse, the animal which 
Gonzalez is riding is a worthy mount for 
such a figure. In the Cervantes memorial, 
the immortal author of Don Quixote is de- 
picted seated in a noble’s chair, with wide 
ruff and knee-breeches, gazing from his high 
station across the plaza to where the huge 
bronze figures of the Knight of La Mancha 
and his voluble squire go riding out for 
ever on their sublime quest. Allegorical 
groups illustrating the glorious history of 
Spain surround the monument, which is 
surmounted by an immense globe indicating 
the contribution of the peninsula to the dis- 
covery of the new world. 

Spain does well to hold in reverence and 
affection the life and achivements of In- 
urria; for here was a supreme example of a 
great artist who dedicated his whole inspir- 
ation and energy to the conquest of pure 
beauty in stone, and who gained his goal 
through work, confidence and tranquility. 


WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 

President William Sloane Coffin of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York died very suddenly 
December 16 at the early age of 54, after less than 
two years as head of the great institution in Central 
Park. Mr. Coffiin’s broad views of the true func- 
tions of a museum, his sturdy civic pride and his 
remarkable talents enabled him to serve both his 
city and the Museum to notable advantage. A year 
or sO ago in a speech that attracted wide attention, 
he said, at the same time denying that his liberal policy 
was tending to lower the Museum's high standards: 

“The museum started off as a rich man’s club, where 
art patrons could keep their collections, but with 
the passage of years the conception of the museum 
has changed and now it is doing its best to serve 
the city.” He contended that art is “a perfectly nat- 


ural self-expression, understandable by every man, 
woman and child who has a real opportunity to ap- 
preciate it.” 

In writing editorially of his death, the New York 
Herald-Tribune paid him this notable tribute: 

“William Sloane Coffin leaves behind him the rec- 
ord of a singularly full-rounded life, rich in service 
. . . he showed that he took the opportunities of his 
office to be those of a warm humanizing influence. 
He was not content to preside over an institution. 
Rather he governed an agency for the enkindling of 
the citizens. He would have nothing pedantic, noth- 
ing chilling and as little as possible ‘official’ about 
the great building in Central Park. He would make 
it a welcoming and inspiriting place, friendly, gra- 
cious, a source of pleasure to which every one might 
resort with complete confidence in its will to serve.” 


[23] 





THE ENTRANCE FRONT OF CRAIGIEVAR CASTLE, SHOWING THE PORCH-TOWER 
AND TO THE LEFT THE COURTYARD TOWER. 





CRAIGIEVAR CASTLE, A FORTIFIED SCOTTISH 
MANSION OF THE 17TH CENTURY 


By J. Fenton WynEss 


N the present day rush and turmoil of 
building activity, when architecture is 
so apt to become only a business proposi- 

tion and too seldom an art, it is restful and 
refreshing to pause a while and penetrate 
the secrets of bygone ages. 

While travelling about the country, either 
on business or pleasure, we may have come 
across some ancient building which has held 
our attention and imbued us with a feeling 
of intense pleasure and admiration for the 
skill and apparent joy that seems to hall- 
mark most old work. 

Scotland has a rich heritage in its native 
castellated architecture; the great stone cas- 
tles of the XIIIth century, the grim, un- 
adorned keeps of the XIVth century, the 
tower-houses of the XVth and XVIth cen- 
turies, and finally the highly decorated for- 
tified houses of the XVIIth century, are all 
intensely interesting, and through their 
study much valuable knowledge can be 
acquired. 

The XVIIth century marked the final 
stage in Scottish castellated architecture. 
The more settled state of the country turned 
people’s thoughts to adding comfort and 
beauty to their buildings, while the influence 
of the Renaissance was gradually being felt 
in Scotland. 

One of the most interesting X VIIth-cen- 
tury buildings in the country is Craigievar 
Castle, Aberdeenshire. Picturesquely sit- 
uated in a secluded glen on the lower slopes 
of Craigievar Hill, its fairy-like skyline of 
pinnacles and crow-stepped gables cannot 
fail to impress all lovers of the beautiful. 

The castle seems virtually to grow out 
of the hill on which it is built, an effect ob- 
tained by the walls being battered at a fairly 


steep rake, and by the rounding of all the 
external angles of the building, which gives 
it a particularly pleasing softness of out- 
line. The walls are harled over, except on 
the carved and dressed work, which is of a 
warm red stone taken from the neighbor- 
ing hills, while the angle-turrets, dormers 
and roofs are slated, the ogee-roofed tur- 
rets being covered with lead. 

The whole building has weathered in the 
most perfect manner. The grey-green of 
the slates, and the wonderful colorings of 
the harling and stone-work blend in an un- 
usually charming way with the surroundings. 

The lands of Craigievar were granted to 
Edward Mortimer by James II in 1457, and 
for over 150 years were in the possession 
of the Mortimer family. ‘The Mortimers 
were responsible for starting the building 
of the Castle, but owing to adverse circum- 
stances were compelled to sell their prop- 
erty in the year 1610 to William Forbes, 
who completed the Castle in 1626. Since 
that date Craigievar Castle has been one of 
the most cherished possessions of the Forbes 
family, the present owner being John 
Forbes-Sempill, ninth Baronet of Craigie- 
var, and eighteenth Baron Sempill. 

Craigievar Castle is built on a modifica- 
tion of the familiar L, plan, having in addi- 
tion to the main building and wing, which 
projects slightly, a square porch-tower set 
in the re-entrant angle of the wing. The 
castle is six storeys high. ‘There is a very 
marked difference between the austere, un- 
adorned basement and the rich abundance 
of graceful turrets, ornamental balustrad- 
ing, and elaborate carving on the upper 
storeys. To this, more than anything else, 
Craigievar owes much of its charm. 
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As can be seen from the illustrations, a 
finely moulded  corbelled  string-course 
runs right around the Castle above the 
fourth-floor level. It rises and falls accord- 
ing to the various levels of the angle-turrets 
and other projections, while above it nu- 
merous pieces of heraldic carving and imi- 
tation stone cannons can be seen. 
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at intervals. At the corners of this are 
carved stone gargoyles. 

The balustrading which crowns the 
tower has been said by some authorities to 
be but a crude copy of classical ones, but 
on close study the impression given is not 
so much of copying classical examples as of 
adapting them to suit local materials. Ac- 





THE GREAT HALL FROM THE MUSICIANS’ GALLERY. 


The dormer windows are worthy of no- 
tice, with their finely carved tympana and 
unique finials. The crow or “‘corbie’’ stepped 
gables, with their quaint curved skewputts, 
add greatly to the essentially Scottish feel- 
ing of the building. 

The most distinctive feature of Craigie- 
var is the porch-tower, which is finished 
with a flat roof and ornamental balustrad- 
ing. This is supported by a cornice-like 
projection, formed of small corbels spaced 
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cess to the flat-roofed balustraded tower is 
from an octagonal ogee-roofed turret at its 
northeast corner. A similar but smaller 
balustraded tower is corbelled out on the 
east side of the Castle. 

The accommodation of the Castle is quite 
large, despite the narrowness of its front- 
ages. The entrance doorway is in the porch- 
tower, and is the only outside door in the 
building. It is protected inside by an iron 
gate or “yett’”, and gives access to the bar- 
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rel-vaulted basement, comprising the kitchen 
and cellars. 

A short straight flight of stone stairs 
leads from the basement to the first floor, 
on which are the great hall, the with-draw- 
ing room and what may have been the 
chapel. The great hall is a very fine apart- 


LL 


this apartment that the Barony Courts of 
Craigievar were held, and many an evil- 
doer had justice meted out to him, for the 
“laird” had the power of jurisdiction to the 
extent of “pit and gallows”. 

The upper floors, comprising the bed- 
rooms, etc., are reached by two circular 


THE GREAT HALL LOOKING TOWARD THE MUSICIANS’ GALLERY. ON THE RIGHT IS THE FIREPLACE WITH 
THE Royat ARMS OF SCOTLAND ABOVE. 


ment. It is barrel-vaulted, with the centre 
portion groined, while at the east end the 
original arrangement of an oak screen still 
in use as a servery with the musicians’ gal- 
lery over it is a notable feature. The hall 
is oak-panelled, with a large open stone 
fireplace having the royal arms in the plas- 
ter-work above it, while the furnishings and 
upholstery in Forbes tartan give the hall a 
distinctly mediaeval atmosphere. It was in 


staircases. The rooms are finely propor- 
tioned, wood-panelled and furnished in 
complete harmony with the period. 

The plaster-work on the ceilings of 
Craigievar is perhaps the finest to be seen 
in Scotland. It is typical of the period, be- 
ing made up of single moulded ribs form- 
ing panels in which are placed quaint orna- 
ments, heraldic forms, thistles, and fleurs- 
de-lis, etc. (Concluded on Page 48) 
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IN THE “CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS.” 





ART, THE SHUTTLE IN THE TAPESTRY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By Mrs. Puitie Dovcr and RutuH DopcE 


tum that “the true nature of Oriental 

Art is absolutely unguessed at by any 
save a very few students”, most of us are 
mere onlookers in the outer courts. But 
even the layman sitting in an occidental li- 
brary finds a veritable wonderland in the 
works of Stein, LeCog, Grtinwedel, and 
many others. 

Along the ancient caravan routes—those 
“vitalest highways of all time’—dquestions 
historical, geographicai, religious, commer- 
cial, romantic, mysterious jostle each other 
in a motley throng. The Nestorian Tablet 
alone is a guide-post at which the student 
might profitably stop for a lifetime’s ad- 
venturous exploration. 

But it is art that weaves all these varied 
threads into a tapestry of absorbing in- 
terest. 

When Europe was crossed for only short 
distances by mere tracks of animals and 
men, the caravan routes of Asia had been 
traversed for unknown ages. After cen- 
turies of the comings and goings of the 
peoples of Asia, Alexander the Great found 
certain of these ancient highways conven- 
ient for his purposes of military excursion. 
His objective seems to have been not only 
the exploitation of territory but the mer- 
gence of Eastern and Western thought. 
Binyon believes that his “magnificent ambi- 
tion was to conquer the world for the mind 
even more than to possess its riches and 
dominions”. 

Whatever Alexander’s purpose, the re- 
sult of his penetration of Asia across its 
caravan routes had unmistakable results of 
wide significance. As archaeology has 
made abundantly evident, Greek influence 


[' we are to believe Laurence Binyon’s dic- 


was transmitted in a great variety of ways 
—influence that, changed by Oriental al- 
chemy, sometimes found its way back into 
Europe in a guise vastly higher than its 
original form. 

Okakura-Kakuzo characterized Buddhism 
as “that great ocean of idealism in which 
merge all the river systems of Asiatic 
thought”, excluding, as _ he __ believed, 
European influence. In a deep sense the 
attitude is surely a true one. For in the 
final analysis all that is of lasting value in 
art and religion, as well as in every other 
line of human achievement, may be traced 
to Asiatic thought.* Of Byzantine and 
Gothic Art E. B. Havell says that they “de- 
rived their inspiration from the impact of 
Asatic thought upon the civilization of the 
Roman Empire”. 

But later archaeological work has estab- 
lished clearly the fact that, in a narrower 
sense, non-Asiatic thought is welded into 
Buddhism. Dr. Sayce, the late Assyriolo- 
gist, in an introduction to World Healers, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Gordon, rejoices at the 
book’s confirmation of what he had “been 
trying to point out—the dependence of early 
Sino-Japanese Art upon Byzantine as well 
as earlier Greek Art”. Sir Aurel Stein says 
of remote Lop Nor: “This forgotten cor- 
ner of Central Asia had once been linked by 
relations of art, trade, and culture with all 
the great civilizations of the ancient worid.” 
The same scholar discovered Byzantine 
coins upon the eyes of the dead in ancient 
Chinese cemeteries. 

From 263-226 B. C. lived Asoka, “that 
pure and lofty soul whom Marcus Aurelius 


*ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY assumes no responsibility 
for opinions expressed by contributors. 
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would have hailed with fraternal emotion”. 
(Binyon.) By his zealous embracing and 
promulgation of Buddhism this king of alli 
India revived the power of that faith, 
which had begun to wane. But in spite of 
his devotion the original school of Buddhism 
had at the dawn of the Christian era largely 
lost its vitality in India, though, with some 
later modifications, its influence can still 
be traced throughout the Buddhist world, 
especially in Burmah and Ceylon. 

This decline in the earlier or Hinayana 
Buddhism is ascribed by most Western au- 
thorities to the negative character of its 
canon. Its founder and his immediate dis- 
ciples, fired by his lofty example and devo- 
tion, and men of Asoka’s type could find 
a satisfactory solution of life in meditation 
upon the vast abstractions of Nirvana. But 
with the inspiration of the founder’s pres- 
ence removed, the ordinary man needed 
something more practical to help him in the 
solution of his daily problems. Primitive 


Buddhism’s atheism was driving the com- 


mon man to despair. The faith’s central 
genius held too much of truth to be aban- 
doned as useless in the training of the hu- 
man race. A modification, a revitalizing, 
gradually took form in the Mahayana or 
Northern Vehicle, in a place far removed 
from the cradle of Hinayana. 

It was at some time between 50 and 150 
A. D. that a council was summoned by the 
Indo-Scythian king Kanishka to prepare the 
canon of Mahayana. The place was prob- 
ably Gandhara, now included in northwest- 
ern India. The new doctrines were enun- 
ciated by Ashvagosha. A remarkable little 
book entitled The Awakening of Faith in 
the Mahayana Doctrine by Rev. Timothy 
Richard brings us a translation. The new 
form contained such uplifting and inspiring 
teachings as these: an immanent and omni- 
potent power for good; immortality and 
perfection as inherent in man; salvation by 
faith; and the “heavenly-kind” Bodhisattva 


[32] 


—the perfected soul who voluntarily turns 
back from the very gates of Nirvana to as- 
sume rebirth for the sake of helping his fel- 
low man. This last was an idea the germ of 
which was contained in Hinayana, but was 


AER 


A REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE OLDEST 
RELIEFS OF THE GANDHARA SCHOOL. 


left for development and emphasis to the 
Mahayana teachings. 

The new faith swept over Asia like a 
great fire, influencing profoundly every 
people whom it touched. Chief among its 
visible effects was its transforming and 
creative inspiration of art. Among the 
countless new forms of artistic expression 
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No. 2. A LoxapaLa (GUARDIAN oR HEAVENLY 
KING) FOUND IN A CAVE-TEMPLE IN Korea, 


No. 3. A SECOND IN THE GROUP OF FoUR LOKA- 
PALA IN THE MUKHOCHA CAVE IN Korka. 
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No. 5. A JAPANESE GUARDIAN KING, oR SHITENNO. 


one may serve as a type of the inter-weaving 
that ceaselessly linked the West and the 
East. 

The new mythological creations of this 
period were legion—‘‘a complete new icon- 
ography,” Fenollosa names them. One was 
the type of warrior who, though wearing 
the garb of the earthly soldier, is yet en- 
gaged in heavenly warfare. The idea back 
of this type is the Lokapala of Indian phil- 
osophy. But the exterior, that of the 
earthly soldier, was almost surely devel- 
oped at this period. 

More than three centuries of Greek in- 
fluence, testified to by extensive discoveries 
of sculpture, passed over Gandhara before 
it became the motherland of Mahayana. 
Greek was still spoken in this and many 
other parts of India in A. D. 50, though 
the date of Alexander’s death is 323 B. C. 


[34] 


Before the Scythian invaders entered, most 
of the lesser princes were Greek. To this 
day chiefs of certain mountain tribes in 
Ferghana claim descent from the great con- 
queror. And the Parsees still curse him 
for the destruction of their sacred books at 
Persepolis. By the third century A. D. the 
Alexandrian myth had taken definite shape, 
characterized by typical identification with 
older folk stories. And Alexander had be- 
come the chief hero of the arts. 

It was not only into western streams of 
art development that the Alexandrian ro- 
mance poured new fountains. In art the 
Greek influence was in the main superficial. 
The values of the two ideals are compared 
thus by E. B. Havell in his Jndian Sculpture 
and Painting: ‘What India borrowed was 


repaid a hundred fold. . . . If she took this 
from here, that from there, so did Greece, 
so did Italy; but out of what she took came 
higher ideals than Greece ever dreamt of 
and things of beauty that Italy never real- 


ized.” 

These things of beauty that Italy never 
achieved await the finding of more than the 
“very few students” of whom Binyon 
speaks, whose eyes have become focused to 
that Absolute Beauty which Ralph Cram 
says is “undemonstrable outside the mazes 
of Oriental psychology and metaphysics”. 

The Greek worshipped physical perfec- 
tion. “Men and gods have sprung alike 
from the same mother,” says Hesiod. The 
god of the Greek was formed in the image 
of the athlete. 

The oriental artist never makes this mis- 
take. He uses the human body only to 
convey his message—a message that trans- 
cends form and every other material limi- 
tation. This is the reason for the distortion 
and the multiplication of bodily members 
in the oriental treatment of the idea of 
deity. No attempt is made to represent the 
infinite in the finite. The body is a mere 
symbol. 
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But the Guardian Kings, or Lokapala, 
are always given a human appearance, with 
no teratology. On the physical side their 
representations are therein more Greek than 
oriental. 

In the cause of Mahayana, however, the 
Alexandrian hero is lifted from a physical 
to a spiritual basis. He is translated from 
the realm of the relative to that of the ab- 
solute, where, as the spiritual knight, he 
tramples upon evil, symbolized by elemen- 
tary forms. 

These symbolic bases, varying yet simi- 
lar, are worthy of study. Sometimes they 
are little gnomes or earth-spirits, partly hu- 
man, partly animal in shape; sometimes they 
are demons or goblins in distorted human 
form; or again they are of geological for- 
mation—lava or elementary rock. Has the 
accumulation of all of our later ideas 
brought to the world any deeper philosophi- 
cal explanation of evil? 

Here is Fenollosa’s description of a sculp- 
tured group in which we can clearly trace 
the influence of the Alexandrine myth. “In 
the neighborhood of Khotan Mr. Stein vis- 
ited an early temple, perhaps of the third 
century, where some ancient conqueror com- 
ing from the West, perhaps from Gandhara, 
had become deified into the great warrior 
champion of Buddha in those regions, a 
Constantine in helmet and linked armour 
who treads down the dwarfed spirits of 
evil. This object of local worship is in- 
cluded among the four great archangels of 
the Buddhist altars and is especiaily wor- 
shipped in separate altar pieces in his cult, 
imported from Khotan into Japan... . 
The very leather boots into which the trous- 
ers of these military figures are tucked, their 
suits of armour and leather aprons, appear 
in the Chinese sculpture of the next age.” 

Bearing in mind that Gandhara, the 
stronghold of Greek influence and the cradle 
of the Mahayana faith, became a Scythian 
center, another quotation from Fenollosa 


is significant. It is a footnote explaining 
the words “the masterful heads of Scythian 
knights” in the poem East and West. “These 
are four archangels militant, whose statues 
stand at the corners of every ancient altar. 
They are represented as stamping on evil 
in the form of a distorted imp. ‘There can 
be little doubt that the military costume of 
these figures in early Chinese and Japanese 
examples is borrowed from the trappings 
of ancient Scythian generals.” 

Illustration number 1 wouid seem to af- 
ford convincing proof of antecedent bor- 
rowings on the part of these same “ancient 
Scythian generals”. It is a picture of one 
of the oldest reliefs of the Gandhara School. 


No. 6. A @onTRASTING SHITENNO. 
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No. 7 A JAPANESE SHITENNO SHOWING STRIK- 
ING SIMILARITY TO THE CRUSADER IN THE FOLiLOW- 
ING ILLUSTRATION. 


The three figures in the lowest tier are hu- 
man soldiers in curiously mixed array—dis- 
tinctly Greek in some details, as in coat of 
mail and shield, while other parts of their 
equipment, notably their headdress, are dis- 


tinctly non-Greek. These figures are evi- 
dently predecessors of the Lokapaia, while 
being directly opposed to the Guardian idea 
in purpose and character. They would seem 
to be escorts or guards of Mara’s army— 


[36] 


the forces of evil—as it advances in an ef- 
fort to drive the Buddha from the Diamond 
Seat under the Bodhi tree where he awaits 
enlightenment. Though as yet warriors of 
the earth, earthy, they are destined to be 
drawn upwards from the ranks of Mara to 
those of Adi-Buddha, the Buddha of Budd- 
has, where as Lokapala they engage in 
heavenly warfare. (Professor Grun- 
wedel’s discussion of this point in his Budd- 
hist Art in India is illuminating. ) 

Greek influence is clearly shown in other 
details of this remarkable Gandhara relief: 
the masks and animal headdresses, the club 
so markedly similar to that carried by Her- 
akles, etc. (A coin of Demetrius, son of Eu- 
thydemus, offers an interesting comparison 
here.) The trend of racial development 
and the contagious nature of thought 
doubtless account for much of the similarity 
in a general way. But detail of the sort 
found in this picture goes to prove an ac- 
tual hand-to-hand influence. 

Surely the Lokapala of Mahayana art 
unmistakably tell of their double heritage— 
the concept of their physical form traceable 
to Alexander and expressed in terms of 
Greek art; their spiritual content—their 
bases, figurative as well as literal—an ex- 
pression of Indian idealism. 

Usually the Lokapala, these heavenly in- 
termediaries, are represented in groups of 
four, as the Japanese name for them indi- 
cates: Shitenno (shi, four; tenno, heavenly 
kings). They guard the four quarters of 
the universe, wielding cosmic force. In 
temples they stand at the four sides of the 
altar, the space within symbolizing the realm 
of the absolute. Without is their field of 
action where “Contending Twoness” rages 
until “The Existing One is revealed’”—in- 
spiring terms used by Laotze. 

Down all the ages since their inception 
these faithful watchmen have kept their 
guard along the unmeasured stretches of 
central Asian caravan routes. Hewn in liv- 
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ing rock, fashioned in wood, or modeled in 
clay they have stood at their posts in China, 
Korea, Japan. 

An ancient Mahayanist pilgrim route 
runs through Bamian, a narrow gorge of 
Afghanistan not far from the Khyber Pass. 
This way once led from “Royal Balkh” to 
Gandhara. For over six miles the cliffs bor- 
dering the route hold massive ruins among 
which tower colossal figures, from a hun- 
dred and twenty to a hundred and seventy 
feet high. Carved from the conglomerate 
rock these figures were once coated. with 
colored and gilded cement or clay, some of 
which remains in the less exposed places. 
Hinen Tsiang, the famous Chinese pilgrim 
of the seventh centurv, reported that “their 
golden lines sparkled on every side.” 

And this amazing six-mile avenue of 
cliff-figures is not the only one of its sort, 
but is merely typical of many vast stretches 
of temples and shrines, cliff-cut, in caves or 
in areas partly or wholly sand-buried, where 
the. Lokapala still keep their age-long vigil. 

Illustrations 2 and 3 are of Lokapala in 
a mountain cave-temple in Korea. These 
and their two companions. have guarded this 
cave’s altar since the fifth. century. The 
Hon. Mrs. Gordon was the first occidental, 
as Professor Frederick Starr was the sec- 
ond, to visit this inaccessible stone-hewn 
chapel. Mrs. Gordon’s account contains 
this description: ‘For forty years artists 
were engaged in making the circular crypt 
chapel in the mountain cave and in carving 
the superb images therein which are so dis- 
tinctly of the well known “Gandhara’, i. e., 
Hellenistic-Indian, type of the first century 
of our era. . . . The cave was formerly en- 
tered from above and the crypt was reached 
by a staircase which has now disappeared. 
The Heavenly Kings outside the cave are 
magnificent examples of transcendent spir- 
itual power.” 

Magnificent indeed! Even the unaccus- 
tomed Western eye is impressed by the 


splendid sweep and swing and uplifted char- 
acter of the figure in illustration 2, instinct 
as it is with life, vitality, and indwelling 
purpose. Evil is as nothing to this mani- 
festation of omnipotent good. The remain- 
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ing two of the four are as different from 
these two and from each other as these two 
are dissimilar. See the derision and scorn 
of the one in illustration 3. Evil is a sub- 
ject of mere irony to him, standing grace- 
fully at ease in his mastery of it. Every 
normal westerner in the whole range from 
the road worker in stone to Rodin must 
marvel at the consummate skill that drew 
from the living rock such conceptions as 
these. 

In illustration number 4 the Lokapala— 
or the Dvarapala, to use Sir Aurel Stein’s 
name for these beings—is easily distin- 
guishable at the right of the group. These 
figures are in one of the sacred grottos of 
the caves of the Thousand Buddhas, a vast 
array, like a kind of beehive, of temples that 
honeycomb the cliffs of a section of the 
Gobi desert. It was here that Stein made 
some of his most startling discoveries. Some 
of the frescoes are of such wonderful merit 
that Stein unhesitatingly places them as 
work of the T’ang Dynasty (618-907). 
Among the other treasures uncovered was 
a great accumulation of manuscripts with 
some scroll pictures, which had been walled 
up on the approach of a barbarian raid in 
the tenth century. Much of the work is 
probably of still earlier date, manifesting 
“the faithful continuance ef the sculptural 
traditions as developed by Greco-Buddhist 
Art”. 

The face of the Lokapala of this group 
has become somewhat disfigured during the 
millenium or so that has passed since he 
went on duty. But the pose is left, showing 
an ease and grace far in advance of the 
western achievement of this period. As for 
the purpose—the metaphysical message 
borne by this heaven-appointed protector— 
how tellingly he embodies it! 

The next figure is that of a Bodhisattva, 
Greek in physical beauty and pose, Indian 
in significance, as shown in the expression 
of tender satisfaction and by the mudra or 


[38] 


message conveyed by the position of the fin- 
gers. This satisfaction is as far removed 
from the sheer physical joy which charac- 
terizes Greek sculpture as it is from the 
austere martyr conception conveyed by the 
Byzantine figures. The Bodhisattva, like 
the Buddha, smiles the slow calm smile of 
the one who understands all and, under- 
standing, is at peace. 

The third figure of the group is that of an 
illuminated human being, the saint who has 
seen the vision and records it by mudra. 

Illustrations 5 and 6 are of Japanese ver- 
sions of the Four Guardians. Here evil is 
depicted by distorted rock or lava forma- 
tions, using an earlier stage in evolutionary 
history to represent the phenomenon of 
evil. The figure in illustration 5 Ralph 
Cram calls “the very embodiment of force 
with power and ability in every line. Con- 
sider the pase and dash of such a splendid, 
sinewy thing . . . the spring and sweep of 
the body, the tensity of nerve, the howling 
savagery of the distorted face conventional- 
ized like a Greek mask.” 

In number 6 the bodily pose is in sharp 
contrast, but its calm alertness and reserved 
power convey the same message of triumph. 

Numbers 7 and 8 are so strikingly simi- 
lar as to be traced with practical certainty 
to the same antecedent. Number 7 is Japa- 
nese work. The central Asian symbolism, 
evil down-trodden in the form of elemen- 
tals, is that of the Lokapala. The scroll and 
brush seem to give ancient testimony to the 
might of the pen. 

Brooks Adams believes that “all that the 
West knew of the arts was learned on the 
road to the sepulchre.” Illustration num- 
ber 8 is a copy of an engraving of the tomb 
of Count Giinther von Schwarzburg. If his 
father went on the last Crusade—1270— 
from him the count may have picked up this 
conception of true knighthood by way of the 
Holy Land, where “Parthians and Medes 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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Tue WiutaM Rocky, Netson GaLuery oF Art, Kansas City, Mrssourt. 


KANSAS CITY’S NEW ART GALLERY 


ANSAS CITY’S magnificent new 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 

Art was opened formally during the 
first week of December. The building is 
390 feet long and 175 feet wide, built of 
Indiana limestone from designs by Wight 
and Wight, Kansas City architects. ‘T'wenty- 
three sculptured panels in low relief, de- 
signed by Charles Keck of New York, de- 
pict the history of the exploration and set- 
tlement of the Middle West. The great 
bronze doors of the South facade designed 
by Thomas Wight and Mr. Keck, tell the 
story of Hiawatha. The landscaping of the 
twenty acres of grounds was done by Hare 
& Hare, also of Kansas City. 

All Galleries are lighted by artificial over- 
head light, a system designed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and approximating a 
diffused daylight. The air for the entire 
building is drawn from the roof, washed 
through oil, given the correct degree of tem- 
perature and humidity, and then forced 
through the galleries by means of great 
fans. At this time, only one-half of the 
building is being completed on the inside; 
the West wing will be reserved for future 
development. 


The art collection, made possible by the 
bequest of William Rockhill Nelson, 
amounting to about $12,000,000, has been 
formed during the past three years. Among 
the outstanding purchases already an- 
nounced are, Portrait of Cardinal Gran- 
vella by Titian; Christ and the Centurion by 
Veronese; Portrait of a Boy with Black 
Cap by Rembrandt; Portrait of a Man by 
Hals; Portrait of Old Parr by Rubens; The 
Penitent Magdalene by El Greco; The Mar- 
trydom of St. Ursula by Caravaggio; Hagar 
and Ishmael by Tiepolo; A Road in the 
Woods by Hobbema; Portrait of Don Ig- 
nacio by Goya; Triumph of Bacchus by 
Poussin; a pair of landscapes by Claude; 
The Bubble Blower by Chardin; Jupiter and 
Calisto by Boucher ; Chateau Marly by Rob- 
ert; Portrait of Paul LeMoyne by Ingres; 
Waiting by Millet; The Olive Grove by Van 
Gogh; Repose by Gainsborough; a pair of 
portraits by Raeburn, and a representative 
group of American portraits. 

New acquisitions announced at the open- 
ing include: Portrait of Contareno by Tin- 
toretto from the Giovanelli Collection; St. 
Peter, an early Velazquez recently discov- 
ered in Spain; a Spanish Altarpiece, Valen- 
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cian of the 15th C. from the workshop of 
Nicolau and Marzal de Sas, the most com- 
plete retable out of Spain; the Madonna of 
the Carnation by Joos van Cleve from the 
Auspitz Collection; Master Robert Mac- 
Kenzie by Raeburn; Lady Fitzgerald by 
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Hoppner; a polychrome sandstone Ile de 
France Gothic Madonna and Child; a St. 
John by Claus Sluter from the Hotel de 
Ville at Dijon; a so-called Polonais rug of 
gold, silver and silk from the Abruzzi Col- 
lection; a Han jade Pi with carved dragons, 
one of the finest pieces ever to come out of 
China; a Ch’i Chinese grave stele; a Chinese 
lion from the caves of Lung Men; an Ach- 
aemenid relief from the Palace of Xerxes, 
and a Greek 5th century B. C. heroic size 
lion, one of the most important pieces of 
that period in America. 





ART, THE SHUTTLE IN 
THE TAPESTRY OF 
CIVILIZATION 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


and Elamites and the dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia and Asia” were wont to be. This 
conception seems beyond question to be an 
example of the return from central Asia, 
in an exalted form, of the hero-idea orig- 
inally inspired there by the career of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

St. George himself, who with his dragon 
has already been traced as far east as Cap- 
padocia—traversed by important caravan 
routes—may well be but a variant Loka- 
pala, whose ideals must often be put to an- 
guish by western actualities. 

Number 8 alone serves as a crowning evi- 
dence not only of Greek influence as trans- 
mitted and transmuted by Asian thought, 
but also of the part that art plays—the shut- 
tle weaving, weaving the pattern between 
widely separated lands and epochs—the 
pattern of the coming brotherhood and 
oneness of humanity. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


J. MAXWELL MILLER 


The Baltimore sculptor, J. Maxwell Miller, who 
died February 20 last, recently had a memorial ex- 
hibit at the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, in which 
his works, casts and photographs told a happy story 
of the artist’s increasing mastery of the Greek man- 
ner. Born in Baltimore Dec. 23, 1877, and educated 
in the public schools, Miller entered the Maryland 
Institute, graduating with the Medal of Honor and 
two other medals. Three years in the Rinehart 
School of Sculpture in the same institution followed. 
From 1901 to 1905 he was in Paris as the Rinehart 
Scholar at the Academie Julien and in Verlet’s stu- 
dio, with medals and honors as the reward of his 
effort. Back in Baltimore he established his own 
studio. For the past ten years he was director of 
the Rinehart School and for the past three of the 
sculpture department of the Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington. 

The exhibit disclosed the sculptor in all his activi- 
ties and made an imposing study of his long effort 
to gain mastery of sentiment, to control French dec- 
orative formulae, to learn how to express himself 
by stirring the imagination rather than by mere 
illustration. Before he died, Miller had learned how 
to use his technique as a means whereby his ideas 
were plastically realized. The form is usually Greek, 
but a contact of mind and mind is the basis of the 
aesthetic experience suggested by the designs. The 
art has passed from a concern with manners to an 
impefsonal plasticity evolved from human experience. 
One can share the experience or can pass it by; the 
formal beauty remains impassive. 

It was in relief that Miller reached his best. His 
masterpieces are the panels of the Mausoleum at 
Greenmount Cemetery, and the Harold Randolph 
Memorial for the late Director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. They are inspired by Greek 
funerary art, quite obviously. But to a degree to which 
one searches i in vain through previous American sculp- 
ture they are as inevitable as the Greek. The spectator 
can enjoy them as plastic design, or as expressive 
of universal experience. In neither case is he likely 
to pass by without having reached, in the company 
of the master craftsman, appreciably close to beauty. 


Wiii1am SENER Rusk. 


(Pressure of space in this issue has necessitated 
cutting Professor Rusk’s comment upon Mr. Miller’s 
work to the barest skeleton. Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
regrets this necessity and tenders its apologies to Mrs. 
Miller and to Professor Rusk.) 


“THE FULFILLMENT OF THE FIELD- 
WORKER’S PRAYER” 

For more than thirty-three years Professor George 
A. Reisner has been continuously excavating in 
Egypt. Since 1907 he has been the Director of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts—Harvard University 
Expedition, and prior to that time was Director of 
the Hearst Expedition of California. His efforts have 
been richly rewarded not only by finds of great im- 


portance but by a wealth of evidence which throws 
new light on Egypt’s early history. His labors have 
been arduous and too few written records of his 
work are yet available. A mass of notes still re- 
mains untouched. Nevertheless numerous articles 
have kept the public informed as to the broad out- 
lines of his discoveries and six large volumes of re- 
ports have been published. The publication this year 
of Naga-ed-Der is therefore warmly welcomed and 
is commented on in a recent number of Antiquity by 
Dr. David Randall MaclIver, former Director of the 
Eckley B. Cox Jr. Expedition to Egypt and the 
Sudan, who says in part: 

“Naga-ed-Der is the fulfilment of the field-worker’s 
prayer. It is everything which the Egyptian arch- 
aeologist can ask for; it leaves no question of any 
kind in regard to the site unanswered, and its infor- 
mation 1s conveyed in a form which admits of com- 
plete verification and control at every step... . In 
comparison to other sites which he has worked Naga- 
ed-Der must have seemed to Dr, Reisner rather a 
poor place; and it is infinitely to his credit that he 
has succeeded in making it an archaeological docu- 
ment of great importance. In his skilled hands it 
becomes an instrument for tracing the whole devel- 
opment of provincial architectural art and industry 
during a most difficult and intricate period of transi- 
tion, between the archaic and better known historic 
periods. Of the immense industry of the excavator, 
his almost religious devotion to the smallest minu- 
tiae of detail and his determination to win every 
grain of information that can be sifted from his 
mass of material every page of this volume gives in- 
cessant evidence. His methods in the field have never 
been excelled, and it is sufficient to say that they 
are adequately interpreted by his methods of publica- 
tion. Finally the inferences which he feels justified 
in drawing, soberly and with moderation, from his 
methodical digest of the facts are of real interest and 
mark distinct progress in the building up of the 
great fabric of Egyptian archaeology. ... Naga-ed- 
Der will be read more than once or twice by every- 
one who is studying this period. And every field- 
archaeologist, whatever his province, may greatly 
profit by studying the sheer technique of these 
methods. 

“Dr. Reisner is making steady progress in pub- 
lishing the results of his tremendous labor in the 
Nile Valley during the past 33 years; another monu- 
mental book is announced as being actually in press. 
When his great preliminary volumes have all been 
completed—or even before—there is no doubt that 
the public would give a very warm welcome to some 
small popular books in which he could give free rein 
to that gift for description of which signs often 
peep out, almost in spite of himself, even in his most 
serious writings. .. .” 


NEWS FROM ITALY 


Travelers to Italy will not be pleased to learn that 
the Italian Government has recently reinstated the 
former admission fee to all museums, galleries, monu- 
ments and excavations under official control. Mem- 
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bers of the International Mediterranean Research As- 
sociation will be exempt from such fees on com- 
pliance with the Association’s rules. 

Announcement has just been made by the Societa 
Magna Grecia, whose headquarters are located in 
the Palazzo Taverna, via di Monte Giordano, Rome, 
that its publications this season include the fourth 
volume of the Atti e Memorie, containing a long and 
detailed study by Professor Pirro Marconi on Archaic 
Agrigentum, a note by Professor Edoardo Gallo on 
the little bronze votive offering of a tower of Lu- 
canian workmanship, found in the environs of Lav- 
inium Bruttiorum on the Tyrrhenian Sea, and an in- 
teresting study by Signora Paola Zancani Montuoro 
of the famous seated Persephone in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. The price of the volume is 125 lire; 8 lire 
extra for foreign postage. Another volume just 
issued by the Society is Prof. Paolo Orsi’s Templum 
Apollonis Alaei, in which the noted archaeologist 
and museum director recounts his excavation of the 
temple, situated near Ciré in Calabria. He describes 
it as-the most remarkable experience in all his 35 
years on field work. This work sells for 100 1. A 
third book, Bibliografia Sarda, by Prof. Raffaele 
Ciasca, published by the Society under the auspices 
of the Royal University of Cagliari, takes up four 
large volumes and covers the whole scope of scien- 
tific and historic investigation of Sardinia. It con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations and is described as 
being an “expression of the life of the island, with 
indications of the chief Sardinian libraries in which” 
the full details will be found. Price 30 1. the volume, 
plus 3.50 1. each for postage and packing. 

Lepcis Magna, in Tripoli, was recently the scene 
of several important new discoveries by the Italian 
archaeologists. Besides statues and other small ob- 
jects, an entire temple paved with yellow Numidian 
marble and graced with white marble Corinthian col- 
umns, was found. An inscription on the edifice in 
late Phoenician refers to its foundation. It is be- 
lieved the structure can be fully restored. 





BEARING SILKS FROM CATHAY 

Two thousand or more years ago, dusty camels 
plodded their complaining way from the silk marts 
of China across the deserts of Asia to the busy cara- 
vanserais of Syria with loads of the precious and 
costly silks that brought such fabuious prices in im- 
perial Rome. Now the Nanking Government has 
asked Sven Hedin, the famous Swedish explorer, to 
trace this route. Dr. Hedin is already in the field 
with three motor trucks and an automobile, and will 
survey the route from a convenient point near Kalgan 
through to the western borders of Sinkiang, or Chi- 
nese Turkestan, 


BOSTON’S VAN DER WEYDEN IS ORIGINAL 

The Lucas Madonna, or more correctly, St Luke 
Drawing the Virgin, of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, long believed to be a copy of the orignal by 
Rogier van der Weyden, is the original: the three 
others in existence are copies. 

This has just been established by a restoration 
carried out in the working studio of the Berlin Mu- 
seums by Helmut Ruhemann, the expert restorer of 
paintings. Despite conflicting arguments the Boston 
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Museum had always maintained this to be the orig- 
inal. It has been in the possession of that institution 
since 1893, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson. In March, 1932, it was sent to the Berlin 
Museums’ studio, whose reputation for restoration of 
paintings is world-wide. The work of restoration 
has taken almost a year and a half, the latter part 
of which was supervised by Philip Hendy, Curator 
of Paintings of the Boston Museum, who was in 
Europe from March until September. The painting 
was on exhibition in recent months in the Van der 
Goes hall of the Deutsches Museum. 

When the Boston van der Weyden reached Ber- 
lin, it was in such a condition that its provenience was 
doubtful, for it had been painted over in places, cov- 
ered with a brown varnish, and badly encrusted with 
dirt. The work of restoration had to be carried out 
slowly and with extreme care. Ruhemann removed 
cne layer of paint after the other, each step was re- 
corded in writing, and photographs were taken of 
every stage of the work. None of the original paint- 
ing was altered, and all additions were restricted 
to the absolute minimum. The chief rules of the 
Berlin restoration technic are that nothing original 
may be destroyed, only such colors may be employed 
as can easily be removed and are of a chemical com- 
position which can not damage the picture, and that 
the retouching must not make the colors darker. 

After all superimposed colors had been removed 
it was found that the additions made by later artists 
were happily greater than the actual damage to the 
original, all the important features of which had 
been preserved. The robe of the Madonna in the 
painting as it reached Berlin was of an ugly brownish- 
green tone, but the restoration brought to light splen- 
did blues, violets and reds, in rich shadings. The 
contrast between warm and cold tones, the lack of 
which had given the painting a heavy appearance and 
cast doubt on its authorship, now appears again. 

The Boston Madonna now so unmistakably bears 
the evidences of Rogier van der Weyden’s technic that 
there is no dissent as to its authenticity among the 
leading authorities on this painter’s work. Max J. 
Friedlaender, Hermann Winckler, Emile Renders and 
Hulin de Loo agree unreservedly that it is the orig- 
inal, which had formerly been believed to be the 
one in the Pinakothek in Munich. Of the other two 
Lucas Madonnas, the one in the Hermitage in Len- 
ingrad had for a time been regarded as the original. 
The fourth is in the possession of Count Wilczeck 
in Vienna. The Boston painting has on its back 
the coat-of-arms of Anton of Burgundy, with the 
chain of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

Rogier van der Weyden was born between 1397 
and 1400 in Tournai, studied with R. Campin, and 
was admitted to the painters’ guild in Tournai in 
1432. He died in Brussels in 1464. 

The Lucas Madonna was probably painted for a 
chapel in Brussels. Hardly any other work by this 
painter was so often copied and imitated. Its main 
features are found in many pictures of the same 
period, for many students of Van der Weyden worked 
in various parts of Europe. The date of the work is 
not definitely known. Some experts place it in the 
40s, others in the 50s of the XVth century that is, 
between 1440 and 1460. CHARLOTTE WEIDLER. 
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j Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 
ST. LUKE DRAWING THE VIRGIN. THE ORIGINAL OF THE FAMOUS ROGIER VAN 


DER WEYDEN MADONNA, PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BY MR. AND MRS. HENRY LEE HIGGINSON. 
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Courtesy, Museum af Fine Aris, Boston 
Rock ReiieF at RuHaGES, SASANIAN PERIOD, 
A. D. 226-641, 


JOINT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO 
EXCAVATE RHAGES, PERSIA 


A joint expedition sponsored by the University 
Museum of Philadelphia and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts will take the field shortly in Persia, with 
the excavation of Rhages, or Ray, as its objective. 
Permission has been granted by the Persian Govern- 
ment to unearth the entire ancient walled city, cov- 
ering an area of about 14 square miles, with an ad- 
ditional two kilometres margin from the outermost 
points of the walls to include the suburbs. The en- 
tire concession covers about 50 square miles and in- 
cludes a permit to make a reconnaissance by sound- 
ings throughout the entire valley of Shah Abdul Azim 

Dr. Eric F. Schmidt will head the expedition as 
Field Director. For two years past he has been exca- 
vating at Tepe Hissar, near Damghan, 250 miles 
south of Teheran. A part of the necessary equip- 
ment is thus already in the field, and Dr. Schmidt 
has a well-trained body of native workmen on whom 
he can depend. The site contains deposits dating 
from the fourth millenium B. C., and even earlier. 
As it has been continuously occupied since that early 
time, the Expedition hopes to bring to light evidence 
of the entire development of Persian culture. Sit- 
uated on what has been the chief highway in Asia 
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between the east and the west from prehistoric times, 
Rhages’ central location in the Zagros mountain 
range made it a meeting-place for eastern merchants, 
who descended the Volga, and the traders from the 
Levant. 

No chapter in Persian history is without its refer- 
ence to Ray. It was one of the ancient Median capi- 
tals before Persian control was established over that 
kingdom. Under the earliest Persian rule, that of 
the Achaemenids, it was of consequence; and the 
conquering Alexander chose this site to rest his army 
for five days before his final pursuit of the ill-fated 
Darius. It was one of the Parthian capitals from 
about 256 B. C. to A. D. 226 when traditional suc- 
cessors of the Achaemenids regained control and es- 
tablished the Sasanian Dynasty. Rhages then be- 
came the most sacred city in the realm, honored as 
the birthplace of Zoroaster's mother and the seat of 
the Zoroastrian hierarchy. 

Four centuries of rule by the Sasanians came to 
an end with the conquest of the Arabs in A. D. 641, 
when Ray continued its royal prestige in the most 
brilliant chapter in its history. Under Islamic control 
it became a great center of Islam. It is this last 
chapter that is best known to the world, for in shal- 
low deposits have been recovered by illicit burrow- 
ings of natives, the beautiful Rhages potteries which 
form part of many Persian collections in this coun- 
try and abroad. The city was destroyed by Ghengis 
Khan in 1220, and was resacked a hundred years later 
by Tamerlane, who left it shorn of its age-long glory. 


COMPETITIONS FOR THE PRIZES OF ROME 


The American Academy in Rome has announced 
its annual competitions: In architecture the Kath- 
erine Edwards Gordon fellowship is to be awarded; 
in landscape architecture the Garden Club of 
America fellowship; in painting the Jacob H. Lazarus 
fellowship; and in musical composition the Walter 
Damrosch fellowship. 

The competitions are open to unmarried men not 
over 30 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellowship is $1,250 a 
year with an allowance of $300 for transportation to 
and from Rome. Residence and studio are provided 
without charge at the Academy, and the total esti- 
mated value of each fellowship is about $2,000 a year. 

The Academy reserves the right to withhold an 
award in any subject in which no candidate is con- 
sidered to have reached the required standard. 

The term of the fellowship fn each subject is two 
years. Fellows have opportunity for extensive travel 
and for making contacts with leading European ar- 
tists and scholars, 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New York 
City will present free membership in the Galleries to 
the painter and sculptor who win the Rome Prize and 
fulfill the obligations of the fellowship. 

Entries for competitions will be received until Feb- 
ruary Ist. Circulars of informaticn and application 
balnks may be obtained by addressing Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Careers for Students of Chinese Language 
and Civilization. Edited by Lewis Hodous in 
collaboration with Esson M. Gale and Kenneth 
S. Latourette for the Committee on the Promo- 
tion of Chinese Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Ten Articles. Published 
by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago.- 
1933. 65 pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 


“After contemplating the Yih in the 
forest 
I gaze quietly at the gull above the 
stream. 
Among the numerous poets of Ch’u 
Who will be my best guide?” 


So reads, in translation, the Chinese inscription 
on the cover of this little pamphlet, a poem by 
Wei Ying Wu of the eighth century. Within 
are brief chapters by leading authorities on 
the rapidly growing opportunities for careers 
that are opening up for the western student in 
China or in Chinese studies in this country. 
Business, diplomatic and consular service, 
newspaper work, teaching, museum work, 
archaeology and anthropology, library work, 
and research of all kinds are calling to the 
young person of today to turn to the Far East 
for his life’s vocation. The growing need for 
teachers and interpreters here at home is also 
emphatically emphasized. Indeed it would be 
hard to choose one’s guide from among the 
various lines so enthusiastically yet so prac- 
tically presented here. What sort of jobs, 
the requirements for each, and how to prepare 
oneself to fill them is the matter-of-fact thesis 
of each article. Yet the spirit of the new age 
pervades the book, the desire to further under- 
standing between men and races, the romance 
of exploration in new and largely unknown 
fields. Hitherto we of the West have inherited 
the culture of Greece and Rome, and back 
of them Egypt and Babylonia. Now the doors 
of the Far East are opening before us and we 
are heirs to the vast, rich culture of the other 
half of the world as well. Moreover, China 
presents us with living, thrilling problems for 
today ; she holds a prominent place in a modern 
world; her future promises to be as great as 
her past. Indeed, after reading this stimulating 
little volume the student who has Far Eastern 
leanings at all will probably wish he were a 
dozen persons so that he might devote him- 
self to at least so many of the challenging, 
worthwhile careers herein so simply set forth. 
HELEN E. FERNALD. 


Alexander the Great. By Arthur Weigall. 
352 pp. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York and 
London. 1933. 


Weigall’s biography is divided into three 
parts; the first styled ‘“The Son of Ammon”, 
the second, ‘““The Road to Egypt”, and the 
third, ‘““World’s End’. 

In the first part—a period of preparation— 
the author presents the Macedonian back- 
ground; the circumstances surrounding Alex- 
ander’s birth in 356 B.C.; his heritage from 
his father, King Philip, the warrior, and his 
mother, Queen Olympias, the mystic; the 
combination of influences which brought about 
his acceptance of his supernatural birth, 
quickened his devotion to Greek culture and 
sent him forth as the champion of a United 
Greece against Persia. In the second and 
third parts, we have the working out ef his 
destiny through his first and second Hellenic 
crusades. 

It is impossible in a mere outline to do 
justice to Mr. Weigall’s brilliant presentation 
of the many-sided character of Alexander as 
it developed in his first campaign from Mace- 
donia to Egypt. There he reached his goal 
at the shrine in the Oasis of Siwa, where he 
was recognized as the son of Zeus Ammon. 
It is difficult to do more than commend to the 
reader the gripping story of Alexander’s second 
campaign from Egypt to India. Disillusioned 
as to his Pan-Hellenic support, he went on his 
conquering way, carrying the banner of Greek 
culture, the gods willing, to the World’s End. 
The tragic close of his short life in 323 B.C., 
comes in far-off Babylon on the eve of his 
greatest expedition, planned to round the 
coast of Africa, enter the Gates of Hercules, 
and add the Western World to the sum of his 
conquests. 

CAROLINE BENEDICT CARROLL. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part IV. The 
Coins Found at Olynthus in 1931. By David 
M. Robinson. Pp. xiv: 111. Plates XXX, 1 
map. The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology No. 19. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 1933. $10. 


Very rarely are coins from a single campaign 
sO numerous, so important, so artistic, and 
so well preserved as are the coins discovered 
at Olynthus in the campaign of 1931 and de- 
scribed in the present volume. From a total 
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of 1226 coins discovered only 88 were defaced 
beyond recognition. Some of the silver tetra- 
drachms are almost new and are real works 
of art, while most of the bronze coins could 
be compared for preservation and beauty with 
the best in any collection. 114 silver coins 
were found in three interesting hoards, very 
carefully described, while 59 silver and 1053 
bronze coins were discovered in the resi- 
dential district of Olynthus. 1203 coins ante- 
date Philip’s destruction of Olynthus in 348 
B.C., 16 are late Imperial and Byzantine, 
and only 4 date from the third century B.C. 
The latter were found almost on the surface 
and may be considered with certainty as stray 
examples dropped by passing peasants. The 
dates of the coins confirm Professor Robinson’s 
early conclusion that Olynthus was not in- 
habited in Hellenistic or Roman times. That 
he has brought to light the ruins of Olynthus 
is further proved by the 646 coins of the 
Chalcidic League as compared with the re- 
maining 580 coins that belong to near or dis- 
tant sites; as far apart as Corcyra, Gortyna, 
Iasus. Of special interest are the bronze coins 
of the Bottiaeans (161-164), the Macedonian or 


Melitaean coin with the dog (985), the silver 
coin of Iasus (125), the coins belonging to 
Trieres (141-145), to Acanthus (14), to Apol- 
lonia (57-58), and the silver tetradrachms 
bearing the names of Olynthian magistrates 
(13-38). The description of the coins is com- 
plete and masterful and their identification 
and dating most successful. Of special im- 
portance is the tentative division of the tetra- 
drachms and of the tetrobols into types and 


chronological periods. The plates are excellent * 


and illustrate the finds in the best possible 
manner. In general the volume is a most im- 
portant contribution to the study of Greek 
numismatics and an invaluable source for stu- 
dents of Greek ‘archaeology and numismatics. 
The great care taken to note the provenience 
of each coin and the context in which it. was 
found must be especially commended, as well 
as the prompt and excellent publication of so 
important and instructive material. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Robinson will con- 
tine soon his important excavations at Olyn- 
thus which are contributing such valuable and 
unique material to all the fields of Greek 
archaeology. GEORGE E. MYLONAS. 


CRAIGIEVAR CASTLE, A FORTIFIED SCOTTISH 


MANSION OF THE 17th CENTURY 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


Craigievar has changed very little during 
the passage of centuries. Its owners, where 
they have altered or repaired, have always 
done so with the utmost care and appre- 
ciation of the original fabric, so that. today 
we have in Craigievar, a perfect example of 
a XVIIth-century Scottish castle. 

Originally the Castle was surrounded by 
a courtyard wall with conical-roofed towers 
at the corners, which enclosed the stables, 
storehouses, and other subsidiary buildings. 
Unfortunately these have all disappeared 
except the west wall with the entrance gate- 
way and a tower at its southern extremity. 
The gateway is well furnished with shot- 
holes from which attackers, who dared to 
disturb the peace of the household, would 
receive a warm welcome from the sentries 
posted in the recesses flanking the courtyard 
side of the gateway—surely an embodiment 
of the Forbes of Craigievar’s motto, 


Bo not vaken sleiping dogs. 
[48 ] 


The lay-out of the rock-gardens around 
the castle is on lines that completely har- 
monize with the general theme, taking the 
form of a miniature Scottish glen, with 
big rocks and a profusion of deep purple 
heather. They owe their being to the pres- 
ent Lady Sempill’s vivid imagination and 
understanding of the sympathy that should 
exist between a building and its surround- 
ings. 

As one takes a last look at Craigievar 
from the roadway winding through the glen, 
the feeling of the fitness and suitability of 
its architecture forces itself upon the on- 
looker; a typical Scottish “laird’s” house- 
of-fence, built with such comfort and re- 
finement as were known in the XV1Ith cen- 
tury, but planned with strategy, so that if 
occasion arose he could retire behind the 
walls of his stronghold and repel the at- 
tacks of his enemies. 
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